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II Congo. By E. Baccari. xxiv and 769 pp., Maps, Illustrations, Appen- 
dixes, and Index. " Rivista Marittima," Rome, 1908. Price, L. 20. 

Captain Baccari of the Medical Service of the Italian Navy was sent in 1903 
to the regions in the Belgian Congo west-of Lakes Tanganyika and Kibu to study 
the availability of that region for Italian colonization. He collected a great deal of 
information about the large district, and this sumptuous volume contains the 
account of his travels from the sea to Central Africa and of his studies there. 
The book is beautifully illustrated and the maps by the Istituto Geografico de 
Agostini are excellent. 

Im Schatten des Kongostaates. Von Leo Frobenius. ix and 46S pp , 

8 Maps, 318 Illustrations, and 33 Tables. Georg Reimer, Berlin, 1907. 
Price, M. 14. 

The Congo-Kassai country is classical ground of German exploration. Pogge 
and Wissmann first broke through the artificial barrier which the tribes of 
central Africa had set up against through traffic and trade in order to preserve 
their trading monopoly; and their successors, most of them also German, practi- 
cally opened up the Kassai system. What is left to do for modern explorers is 
the more detailed scientific observation and study of the country and the natives, 
and for such purposes the author organized his expedition. His report is especi- 
ally valuable in three respects: the careful topographical work of the expedition 
and the descriptions and diagrams of a great number of cataracts; the excellent 
descriptions of the various tribes which the expedition visited, and the frank and 
sensible remarks on colonial government in that part of Africa, both as it is and 
as it ought to be. Speaking of the natives, the author firmly believes in observ- 
ing that barrier between the colored and the white races which makes the latter 
the master, and the former the servant, because the negro will obey only where he 
believes in absolute superiority, as he does with regard to his native chiefs, and 
the attempts of philanthropic civilizers who teach him the equality of all men 
inevitably destroys all the influence that the white man has over him. This 
influence must be exerted mainly \n the direction of making him work, which is 
an especially hard task with regard to tribes in which the men are idle and the 
women do the work. Another great difficulty is the tendency of the negro to 
lying and deceit, which is especially found among the inhabitants of the forests. 
It seems as if the instinct of hiding and shooting their arrows from an ambush 
had entered also into their moral conceptions: whenever they are afraid they hide 
' themselves, as it were, behind a lie. The tribes of the open prairies, on the other 
hand, fight with the spear, and while their whole gait and demeanour is more 
frank and outspoken, they are also more honest in their speech. Promises, how- 
ever, given by any negro whatsoever must never be rated higher than as forms 
of polite speech used in order not to offend the interlocutor by a refusal; the idea 
of keeping his word is absolutely foreign to him, and it was one of the elementary 
lessons that the author taught his black servants that the white man kept his word, 
and he insists over and over again that there is no other way of making the negro 
truthful than by giving him the example of it in the conduct of the whites. 

It is a great shame and pity that the methods generally used in the dealings 
of the white man with the negro are so little in accordance with the author's 
advice and practice, for his experiences go far toward proving how much better 
a man can get along with the natives by his method than by others. While 
refusing absolutely to consider or treat the natives as his equals, his attitude 
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toward them is rather that of a father to his children who does not expect imma- 
ture people to behave as mature ones would, but withal is confident of their 
ability to grow both intellectually and morally. It is on the very process of 
growth that he places the emphasis in his theories about the future of the negro; 
and he severely criticizes those attempts at his education which are, at best, 
nothing but the grafting of a foreign scion upon a stem which has not yet devel- 
oped those qualities that are needed to make the scion produce good fruit. The 
only way actually to raise the negro to a higher level of civilization is to teach 
him that which is at the bottom of all higher civilization, namely, to make him 
work. The ethical value of regular work is the fundamental factor in the better- 
ment of mankind. In order to lead the negro to that, the author very sensibly 
suggests to try to develop his home industries, especially pottery, into industries 
for the European market. The negro has the instinct of barter born in him. As 
soon as he sees that the products of his hands will help him to secure the alluring 
treasures of the white visitor he spares no effort to make for him as much of them 
as he possibly can. 

By a wise exploitation of this interest, much headway might be gained in training 
him to regular habits of work, and the examples of such work, which are pictured 
in the book, leave no doubt but that there would be a market for these products. 
At the same time the colonial governments ought to send out, not missionaries 
whose message is often misunderstood, but travelling teachers, public school 
teachers with a genuine interest in the natives and a good general knowledge of 
them, who would settle among them in their villages as the author did, for shorter 
or longer periods at a time, and whose mission would resemble very much that of 
the American settlement worker, in so far as they ought to gain gradually and 
imperceptibly such an influence among their coloured neighbours as would grad- 
ually elevate them from their lower level to one more in accordance with Caucasian 
and Christian standards. Unfortunately, many of the present specimens of the 
white race among them are of a very different character. 

The book is entertainingly written and very well illustrated; but there is a 
serious undertone to it which makes us look forward to the publication of the 
purely scientific part which is promised for a later date. Even this preliminary 
record, however, deserves the attention of everybody interested in primitive races 
from the scientific, humanitarian, or governmental point of view, as well as that 
of the intending explorer who will find in it much good advice and many valu- 
able experiences that may come handy to anybody planning a> similar expedition. 

M. K. G. 

The Nandi. Their Language and Folk-Lore. By A. C. Hollis. 

xi and 328 pp., many Illustrations and Map. Clarendon Press, Oxford, igog. 

Price, $5.25. 

In this work Mr. Hollis gives an account of the language of the Nandi people 
who live in a beautiful and fertile district of the British East African Protectorate 
to the northeast of Victoria Nyanza. The Nandi have been best known to 
students of Africa as a serious obstacle in the way of the pacification and develop- 
ment of that part of the Protectorate. For years they have terrorized traders on 
the way between the coast and Uganda. Later, they attacked the telegraph line 
and the Uganda R.R., which led to a punitive expedition, with the result that the 
tribe is now living on a reserve north of their former home, at peace with the 
whites, but still under police control. They are tilling the soil, tending their 



